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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. free. After that date the tax was increased to 


twenty cents per gallon on refined oil and benzine, 
and since, a tax of one dollar per barrel on all 
erude oil has been imposed. The government is 
thus reaping a large income from this production 
alone. , 

That petroleum affords the best, safest, and 
cheapest light of any substance in general use as 
an illuminator, is shown by the following table, 
and also by the fact, that it has almost entirely 
superceded other illuminating compounds except 
in the cities, where the convenience of gas, com- 
pensates for some additional expense. 


Intensity Proportion of Cost of an 


shares to be sold for the benefit of the company, 
to supply the money necessary to buy engines and 
sink the wells. After a sufficient amount of the 
“ working capital” had been disposed of to place 
the company in funds sufficient to warrant their 
commencing developments on the land, the books 
were closed. At this time, such was the great 

pular excitement, and so great the confidence 
in the honesty and business ability of this board 
of directors, that a few hundred shares were sold 
at $2.50 and $3 per share. These directors, be 
it said to their honor, (for it is an exception) were 
honest men, and agreed that until the value of 
the stock they held was real, and not entirely pro- 
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(Concluded from page 370.) 

The dark olive-coloured oil is first subjected to 
distillation by a gentle heat applied to iron stills 
of from 1000 to 6500 gallons capacity. The first 
product volatilized is benzine; this comes over 
and is conducted to a separate tank ; the operator 
closely watching the product, as soon as it be- 
comes sufficiently dense, conducts the distillate to 
the refined oil tank, where the greater part of the 
distillate is received. Toward the close of the 
operation, the liquid becomes more, heavy—and 
is known as paraffine oil. The heat having been 
ely increased, the matter left in the stills 

mes nearly all volatilized—what remains 
being termed residuum—a thick tar-like matter, 
containing all the dirt, solid carbon and non-vola- 
tile matter of petroleum. Some refiners return 
the paraffine oil to the stills, and by running it 
ei gain a greater percentum of refined oil. 
m one hundred barrels of crude oil the yield 
will be about the following : 
Refined Oil, ‘ 75 
Benzine, ; 7 15 
Paraffine Oil, . ‘ 6 
Residuum, ‘ ; 4 
— 100 
This approximate yield is not actually correct, as 
there is a considerable evolution of matter too 
light to be condensed under ordinary pressure, 
which escapes as vapor. 

The oil thus far refined, is now removed to the 
“treating house,” where it is introduced into 
& leaden vessel provided with agitators, and 
thoroughly mixed, first with sulphuric acid, and 
titerward with a strong solution of caustic soda. 
his operation decolorizes and deoderizes the dis- 
lillate, so that after being carefully separated 
from the other liquids and exposed to the action 
of light for a short time, it is ready for market. 

The benzine is purified by similar means, and 
wold as a substitute for turpentine in mixing 
paints, making vasnishes, &c. The paraffine oil 
is largely used, both alone and in’ connection with 

er substances as a lubricator. The residuum 
or tar was formerly generally consumed at the 
refineries as fuel, but now its value for other pur- 


a conscientious board. How great was the temp- 
tation, and how easy would it have been, to have 
put on the market a large amount of the stock 
they held, and realized on it, no matter at what 
price it sold. It had cost them nothing, so that 
whatever it brought would be clear gain. Many 
have been the instances where’ honest citizens of 
good standing and high morality have allowed 
their names ta be associated with companies, whose 
other officers, men of a lower moral grade than 
themselves, have brought hundreds of people into 
pecuniary trouble by selling them stocks which 
they praised as having an enormous prospective 
value. 

The idea seemed to prevail, and was carefully 
fostered by speculators, that the unsuccessful 
borings were very exeeptional,—that “this com- 
pany has valuable lands immediately adjoining 
the best producing territory on Vil Creek, besides 
a lease on Cherry Run, and is certain to strike 
oil,”’ and would therefore yield a large dividend, 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, Petroleum 
Companies were got up for the benefit of those 
who started them; who, as soon as the corpora 
tions were duly organized, would sell out their 
own interest for what they could get, to whoever 
would buy it, and then baving no further pecu- 
niary interest, would take no more trouble in ¢on- 
ducting the affairs of the company. In this and 
other ways oil stocks bave been distributed to 9 
marvellous extent among all classes of society—» 
especially in Philadelphia. Apprentices, domestic 


Camphene, 5. «13 4.95 
Whale Oil, 2.4 85 12. 

Lard Oil, 1.5 7 17.60 
Sperm Oil, ° 2. 95 26.40 
Burning Fluid, 75 3 29.34 


Let‘us now investigate the sources of the capi- 
tal used in developing oil lands. There are no 
statistics available which will show with any de- 
gree of accuracy the amount of private means in- 
vested in oil lands, and oil wells. The success of 
Col. Drake, at once raised a speculative feeling, 
which quickly spread to the chief centres of com- 
merce and money. Philadelphia especially was 
violently attacked with the “oil fever.” At first, 
shrewd speculators bought up large tracts of land 
in and adjoining the valley of Oil Creek, and sold 
portions of it at an immense advance, to persons 
who wished to try their fortunes at sinking wells. 
As individuals discovered that while every hole 
bored cost a considerable outlay, yet perhaps not 
one fourth rendered an income, they began to 
wish not to bear the whole loss themselves, and 
induced some friends to share the risks, and the 
profits also, if any occurred. From this com- 
mencement there originated a regular system of 
organizing stock-companies, which, with a show 
of entire honesty, soon degenerated into a series 
of thorough swindles. Keen and unscrupulous 
speculators diverted the honest idea of incorpo- 
rating companies, to a plan for their own profit, 
and by operating with the advantages afforded by 4 
popular expitement, were able to fill their own|servants, draymen, sewing women, people of 
pockets at the expense of the public, yet with a|limited incomes, have been induced by the cre- 
show of honesty in which the law cannot see any-|dited promises of quick and large returns, to in- 
thing amiss. vest fifty or a hundred or a few hundred dollarg 

An example will fully illustrate how money|in some oil stock, which they now find to he 
can be made in this way. Ten gentlemen of| worthless, and have irretrievably sunk money they 
Philadelphia purchased 275 acres of “oil terri-|could ill afford to lose. ; ins 
tory,” in Venango county, for $50,000. After! There may be some who think this view un- 
holding it a short time, they disposed of 100 acres| justifiably gloomy—that there are so many com- 
for the original sum of $50,000, so that the bal-| panies, with such large means and good territory. 
ance of 175 acres was clear of cost. This they|that there must be some profits from some 9 
divided inté two nearly equal portions, and pro-|them. That there has been profit from some and 
ceeded to organize a stock company having one of|may be from more, is willingly admitted: let ug 
these parts as a basis. It was agreed that the/look at figures. a? 
capital stock of the oil company should be| In the Philada. Commercial List of 6th mo. 
poses renders it too expensive for this use. 200,000 shares at one dollar per share. The ten| 10th, 1865, there are reported the names of no 

Up to Seventh month Ist, 1864, the U. States | gentlemen aforesaid had elected themselves officers less than 588 oil companies, as having hess or- 
tax on refined petroleum was ten cents per gallon, |of the company, and had divided 15,000 shares ganized or largely owned in this O46 ese have 
sxcept that intended for export, which was duty|to each of the original operators, leaving 50,000|a nominal capital of 809,588,000 dollars, divided 
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into 72,803,660 shares.* Besides these there is 
a large number of private associations other than 
po which do not get into the published 
ists. These will no doubt swell the aggregate 
amount of capital to 340,000,000 dollars, includ- 
ing the Pittsburgh companies. One per cent. 
per month on the whole nominal capital is the 
smallest dividend which may be considered as an 
equivalent for the unusual risks of the business. 
To pay such a dividend upon $340,000,000 would 
require $40,800,000 worth of petroleum, whereas 
we have seen the total value (not deducting any- 
thing for cost of pumping, &c.,) of the product 
at the wells is but $21,400,000, rather over one 
half the amount necessary. So that the figures 
prove that the immense returns dwindle to little 
wore than six per cent. of the capital represented. 
The number of Philadelphia companies reported 
as paying or having paid dividends, is 68; how 
many of these have divided, from the actual pro- 


‘fits of the wells, there is no means of ascertuin- 


ing. 

The-nomieal capital of these companies very 
largely exceeds their real capital. Supposing 
that $100,000,000 represents the money actually 
invested in oil lands, wells, and machinery, (it is 
probably far less than has been spent in Venango 
county, )and that $15,000,000 covers the net value 
of the petroleum product for 1864, the largest 
year, we have the business yielding only fifteen 
per cent. per annum; which is not an excessive 
profit for any ordinary trade, where the risks are 
much less and the ease and comfort of merchan- 
dizing much greater. 

When the popular exditement in regard to oil 
shall have subsided into regular legitimate busi- 
ness, and after a few years have passed, an impar- 
tial hand writes the history of the oil speculative 
fever which has raged so alarmingly during the 
past year, it will no doubt be found, that while a 
few have largely gained, the many have lost, and 
that what was @ good business for private parties 
was not adapted for corporations. Many stock- 
holders have probably.learned to their sorrow that 
expectations of vast profits from small outlays are 
not likely to be realized, since the general laws of 
trade invariably tend to reduce profits to a moder- 
ate average. The following from The Press, of 
6th mo. 17th, 1865, is so fair a view of the 

resent condition of this class of securities, that 
it will form a proper conclusion to this article : 

“The market for petroleum shares continues 
dull and heavy; and with a very general disposi- 
tion on the part of holders to realize, prices have 
settled down to a very low point, many rating at 
an eighth of their original cost, while shares of 
companies not engaged in direct production, and 
whose lands have never been developed, or are of 

uestionable value, are unsaleable at any price. 
ta some cases shares of companies known to be 
pradocing, are held with considerable firmness, 

ut generally the tendency is downward, and the 
whole list shows but a single instance of improve- 
ment amounting to so much as one half. Many 
shares, however, of known value are not offered, 
the temper of the market being such that even 
the best of this class of securities would suffer 
slaughter with as little ceremony as the poorest. 
In the meantime many strong parties have quietly 
possessed themselves of large amounts of the 
shares of various companies at the low rates pre- 
vailing, and when the panic is over and the lands 
of these companies developed, as they should have 
been before this, will realize a large profit. Very 
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many of these shares, however, never had any 
real value, the companies having been organized 
more for speculative purposes than for the pro- 
duction of oil, and the lands of not a few will 
never yield oil, no matter how earnest may be the 
effort towards their development.” 


+e —-- 


For “The Friend.” 
Joseph Cloud. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 

Although tranquillity and peace followed obe- 
dience to the call of his Lord to the mimistry of 
the gospel, Joseph Cloud had to pass through 
further baptisms and conflicts ere he was brought 
to that state of simple trust, in which he could 
yield himself up as a little child, implicitly to 
follow the gentle pointings of his Divine Master. 
But being mercifully helped from time to time, 
he was enabled to make seme progress in the 
path of duty. 

In reference to this period he writes: “ Not- 
withstanding the peace and stillness which my 
soul possessed, together with a hearty resolution 
never again to be disobedient to so gracious a 
Lord and Master; when the time came in which 
he again called me to obey Him in the like con- 
cernment, the cross was very great to me; but 
the remembrance of my former transgressions, ac- 
companied with 4 fear of again sinning against so 
merciful and gracious a God, were such, that in 
much trembling I stammered out a few sentences, 
which afforded sweet consolation to my mind.” 

Probably in reference to a more advanced period 
of his ministerial engagements, he remarks : 

“In these exercises, I can truly say that I was 
disposed to do the will of God, according to the 
little knowledge received ; but, for want of keep- 
ing in true humility and watchfulness, my zeal 
and love for Him abated. In this state I was much 
lost to a sense of the presence of Him whom my 
soul had loved above all changeable things; so 
that when the Lord was pleased again to afford 
my soul a ray of his light, I was even brought to 
doubt whether it was not of the enemy, to deceive 
me. But as I was favoured to settle into a de- 
gree of stillness, I remembered that it made the 
like impressions on my mind as were in the day 
of my first visitation, namely, to reprove for sin; 
and I was helped to close in with the merciful 
offer, and to renew my covenant with God; who 
is a covenant-keeping God, and leaves none who 
dedicate the whole heart to Him. But, when 
other beloveds are suffered to take his place in 
the heart, his Holy Spirit withdraws and leaves 
us in a state of darkness, which I have often felt; 
yet, magnified be his adorable goodness, his rod 
hath been my preserver, and I am favoured with 
a grain of living faith, by which I have a heart 
to praise him for the continuation of his favours 
to my soul.” 

His memorandums do not state his age at the 
time he passed through these exercises, nor in 
what part of the country he then lived. Soou 
after his marriage he removed from Pennsylvania 
and settled within the limits of Cane Creek 
Monthly Meeting in North Carolina. Abiding 
under the formiug hand of the Lord, he grew in 
his gift and became an able minister of the gospel 
of Christ, his public testimonies being in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. “His memo- 
randums contain the following instructive re- 
marks, viz : 

“The work of the ministry is of great concern- 
ment. The honour of God ; the good of mankind; 
the peace and advancement of our own souls, are 


# There ave besides; 94 companies in Pittsburg, 78 of all nearly concerned therein ; and those who min- 
which (the other 16 not reported) have a nominal|ister have need to be diligent in themselves to 


capital of $16,120,000. 


live near to God by his Spirit, that they may be 


man 


favoured with his mind and wisdom to open ta 
them the states of the people to whom they min. — 
ister. When there is a leaning to our own wigs | 
dom or understanding in this important work, it | 
brings death and darkness, and wounds the pres © 
cious cause of Truth.” . 

Although bis circumstances in the world wer ~ 
far from affluent, yet when he felt it required of | 
him to travel in the work of the ministry, he” 
cheerfully resigned all into the Divine hand ; roa 
animated by love to God and man, went forth ig © 
humble dependence upon Him who had so gr. © 
ciously helped and provided for him in many : 
straits and trials. Between the years 1794 and 
1801, he was much from home, visiting with the 
concurrence of his Friends, most of the meetings . 
of our religious Society then on this continent, — 
and very often holding meetings among others,” 
frequently where a Friend had never been before, — 
In many of these he was favoured with power 
from on high to preach the gospel to the edificg. 
tion and contriting of many minds. 4 

In the year 1800, while travelling in Truths 
service in the State of Kentucky, he held a meee 
ing at Washington, in Mason county; where he ~ 
heard that a Friend lived a few miles off, prem : 
the only family in the State, and felt drawn 
visit him. Here he learned that a few families 
of Friends had settled on the Little Miami River, 
in the (then) North Western Territory. Feeli 
it his duty to visit them, he travelled thit 
through the wilderness, and remarks, “ We hag 
three solid, humbling and consoling meetings, 
wherein Truth arose to the tendering of ma 
hearts. May the praise be ascribed to the 
mighty Author of all our mercies.” These megh 
ings, with some held by him on the way thither, 
appear to have been the first ever held-bya Friend 
in those parts. & 

In the year 1801 he received certificates from 
the proper meetings, to pay a religious visit, Im” 
the love of the gospel, to Friends and others ia | 
Great Britain and Ireland, and embarking at New 
York landed in Liverpool the 26th of Third month, 
1802.- After being diligently engaged in visiting 
meetings in England, he believed himself Divine 
ly called into Ireland, and arrived at Dublin ia 
the following Sixth month. Deep were the com 
flicts and baptisms he passed through in this.o® 
tion, on account of the state of the Society; and 
his diary speaks of ‘ having close labour in seardlt- 
ing out the hidden works of darkness.” A num 
ber of the members, under a false profession of 
great spirituality, and higher degrees of light and 
knowledge than their brethren, had promul 
unsound notions respecting the Holy Scriptures; 
the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his offices 
in the work of man’s salvation. They let ia 
spirit of hardness and separation, declaim 
against the discipline and order of the Society, 
and against plainness of dress, speech, &e., a8” 
mere formality, and in various ways showed that 
they were not Friends, though they continued to 
attend their meetings. Against this dividing, 
scattering spirit, Joseph Cloud bore a solemn and 
powerful testimony, and in the memorandums he 
has left, several times notices it: 

“There has appeared,” says he, “in this part 
of the world, a libertine, deistical spirit, and many 
have left the Society and turned back to the gratl 
fication of their‘own minds. This is one of the 
consequences of living in formality, and not being 
grounded in that faith which overcomes the world, 
or not enough abiding under the power thereof; 
so that when trials come, their foundation being 
on the sand, they totter and sometimes fall.” 

Again, he writes: 

“ Being at ——, my mind was led to searéh 
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out the mystery of iniquity, in a very singular|the remainder of his days. Having been dili-| When it is remembered that the farmer who 
manner ; and to bring into view some of the de-|gently engaged in doing his day’s work, he was| follows a common plow or cultivator during a long 
ceptions of the enemy by which the minds of man-|released from further trayelling in Truth’s service,| summer's day, performs a march of from ten to 
kind are ensnared; and also to hold up to the/except to fulfil the appointments he was under} fourteen miles, it will be seen what a boon is the 

ple the way and the means by which all might/in the church. By long and patient abiding inj machinery which relieves him from this toil. 

brought back and restored into the simplicity|the school of Christ, under the teaching of the) And when we remember how scarce were the men 
of the truth asitis in Jesus. A seed of infi-|Holy Spirit, he attained to a large measure of|during the last four years in the West, we shall 
delity has been sown in Ireland; and many who|christian experience and stability ; and, as a father|see that but for such labour-saving implements 
once were valiants have fallen and been swept{and pillar in the church, was divinely qualified| our vast crops of cereals could neither have been 
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away in the stream of self-exaltation and separa- 
tion.” 
At another place he remarks : 
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take heed lest he fall.” 1 Cor. x. 12. Iam well 
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stars in the firmament of Almighty power.” 

“Feeling a draft of mjnd to return to the 
Monthly Meeting at , which was twenty-six | 
miles back, I attended thereto. It was a very 
searching time in which the works of darkness 
were brought to view and reproof administered, 
while encouragement was handed to some who 
seemed ready to sink under the prevalence of 
wrong things. A spirit of revolting has got inj 
by which many are led away from the love of the 
brotherhood. 

“Staying there on First-day, it proved a time 
of as close labour as I have almost ever known. 
The abomination of desolation and: the deceit of 
the devil, whereby some, under the pretence of 
the liberty of the Spirit of God, are endeavouring 
to abolish order and government in the church, 
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were exposed and testified against. Many are 








of Friends.” 

He spent about three months labouring in Ire- 
land, and then went into Scotland, attending to 
religious services as they were opened on his mind 
by the Spirit of Truth from day to day, until he 
had visited nearly all the meetings in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, beside holding 
many meetings among those not of our Society. 
In some places he believed it his duty to preach 
the gospel of life and salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer, in the public streets and market places; 
and as he yielded thereto, he was favoured with 
the Lord’s helping hand, to carry him through 
these engagements, to his own peace and the in- 
struction and satisfaction of the people. 

After being abroad nearly two years and-a-half, 
and feeling himself clear of the weight of exercise 
which had long rested upon him, he felt at liberty 
to return to his native land, and arrived in New 
York in the Ninth month, 1804. After attend- 
ing the meeting in that city, he went to Philadel- 
pia, visited the meetings there and in the neigh- 

urhood, also Baltimore Yearly Meeting and some 
Meetings composing it, and reached his own home 
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art in peace of mind, in the Eleventh month follow- 
ny ing. 

atl- 
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ing 

rid, ; 

of ; to ee the service to his satisfaction. 

ing Appre 









for religious usefulness, and was favoured with 
much clearness in discerning spirits. 
He bore a faithful testimony against pride, 


“The state of our Society is very low in these|luxury and extravagance, and against following 
parts: many being gone into more liberty than jthe varying fashions and customs of the world, in 
the Truth allows. They profess to have attained \dress, language, and living; being sgrupulously 
such a degree of advancement that they say it is|careful to maintain an example consistent with 
but a lifeless form from which they have separated | the simplicity and self-denial of our christian pro- 
themselves. ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth | fession. 


In his ministerial labours he was often led in- 


assured that had this been the case here, there|structively and clearly to set forth the fundamen- 
would not have been such desolation among our/tal doctrines of the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
religious Society in this part of the land; in which|Christ, his propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the enemy bas so far prevailed as with the sweep|mankind, and his mediation and intercession, as 
of his tail to cast down some who had been as|well as the immediate operation of the Holy 


Spirit in the heart ; and fervently to press on all 


ia sincere belief in these precious truths; and, 


through the grace of God, a practical and experi- 
meatal application of them to the salvation of 
their own souls. His plain and honest dealing 
gave offence to-some lukewarm and unsound pro- 
fessors, and their opposition caused him much 
exercise and suffering ; but-he was supported and 
carried through it all; and most of those who took 
offence at his faithful and upright labour and 
warning, afterwards openly embraced the princi- 
ples of infidelity, and were in consequence thereof, 
disowned from the Society of Friends. 

"For several of the latter years of his life he had 
much weakness of body, which gradually increased 
upon him, but he continued to attend meetings 
The last one he was at was about| 





) ¢ \ten days before his death, and he was engaged in| 
deceived by it, and led to separate from the body |it in preaching the gospel in a lively and instrue- 


tive manner. He was soon after confined to his 
bed, and being favoured with a sweet and peace- 
ful stillness of mind, quietly passed away to a 
better inheritance, the 24th of the Seventh month, 
1816, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Agricultural Machinery.—The farmers of our 
Eastern States, compelled to till rocky and uneven 
lands, and used to smali holdings, do not know, 
by experience, all of the changes which improved 
machinery has wrought in agricultural operations 
on the great Western prairies. There machines 
do the labour of men to such a degree that the 
farmer’s heaviest toils are lightened, and one man 
is enabled to achieve, with ease, the work of half 
a dozen. 

We saw, recently, a corn field of one hundred 





settled in Warren county, not far from Waynes- 
Ville, in the State of Ohio, where he resided during |improved as to gather up the corn also. 


and sixty acres, on the Grand Prairie, in the 
plowing, planting and cultivation of which no man 
walked a step. A rotary spader, drawo by four 
horses, and driven by a man upon the box, plowed 
the field to a uniform depth of eight inches, and 
gave such thorough tilth that it was not necessary 
to use a harrow at all. A corn planter, drawn by 
two horses, and driven by a man upon the box, 
next planted the seed. A cultivator drawn by 


In the next year he believed himself called of|two mules, one walking on each side of the knee- 
¢ Lord to visit some of the meetings belonging|high corn, and driven by a man upon the box, 
to his own Yearly Meeting and that of Virginia, |completed the culture of a row at a single opera- 
and having the unity of his Friends, was favoured |tion ; and in the tool-house lay another machine, 


also to be drawn by horses, which will cut down 





planted nor gathered. 

The farm of which the cornfield we speak of 
was a part, has seven hundred acres in a single 
field of timothy. Of what use would this be if it 
had to be cut by hand? But half a dozen harvest- 
ing machines sufficed to cut it all, in good time, 
and will do, without groaning, the work of half a 
regiment of men; patent horse-rakes gather it up ; 
and two hay presses upon the place compress it 
into bales fit for shipping. Seventeen and a half 
miles of board fence inclose a little more than half 
of this farm, which has, as part of its furniture, 
comfortable sheds for ten thousand sheep, a corn 
crib, rat-proof, holding fifteen thousand bushels 
of corn, and extensive stabling for horses. 

What machinery has thus done for the West it 
will do for the South, now that free labour is 
substituted for that of slaves. There is no reason 
why the cotton and sugar fields of a great part of 
the South should not be tilled by machinery. 
These fields are, in Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
indeed in almost the whole of the cotton and sugar 
region, level and devoid of rocks, and these are 
the ouly conditions necessary to the successful 
use of the most valuable farm machinery. The 
slaves, ignorant and careless because they had no 
interest in the work, used only the rudest and 
clumsiest tools ; but in the hands of intelligent 
freemen, the rotary spader, or the steam plow, or 
cultivator, can be used as well on the immense 
level bottom lands of Louisiana, where sugar is 
grown, as on the prairies for corn and wheat. 

Yankee ingenuity, too, will presently set itself 
to work to devise new implements for the more 
economical and rapid :prosecution of such labour 
as cotton-picking and cane-cutting. The next ten 
years will witness an immense revolution in the 
methods of cultivating the great staples of the 
South; and the fruits of that change will be a 
greatly increased production of cotton and sugar 
by the help of free labour, and—what the use of 
machinery always brings with it—such increased 
rewards for intelligent labour as will prove, even 
to the most ignorant of the southern population, 
the importance of schools and the pecuniary value 
of education—New York Evening Post. 


The Use of Mosses.—Of the use of mosses in 
the economy of nature very little is known, except 
that they are very often the precursors of a higher 
order of vagelables: for which they prepare a soil 
by retaining among their matted branches the 
drifting sand and dust in places which would 
otherwise remain bare and sterile. They afford 
refuge in winter, and food as well as lodging in 
summer to innumerable insects. They overspread 
the trunks and roots of trees, and in winter de- 
fend them against frost. In wet weather they pre- 
serve them from decay, and during the greatest 
drought provide them with moisture, and protect 
them from the burning heat of the sun. Indeed, 
to the traveler in the dense and trackless forests 
of North America, they are pretty sure guides to 
the points of the compass, growing chiefly upon 
the northern sides of the trunks and branches of 


ending it right to change his place of| the corn when it is ripe and lay it in regular rows, | the trees, as if, it is said, to shelter from the cold 
abode, he removed in the autumn of 1805 and|to be finally gathered by hand. But it is ex-| north wind, but, in reality, because they find there 
ted that by next year this machine will be so|most shade and moisture. The poor lepledee 


find several of their comforts from mosses. 
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Golden Maiden-bair, one of the largest species of|of all good should mar the precious work, which displeasing it must be to Him to see his c _ 
the moss tribe, forms excellent beds by cutting|the Lord, by His good Spirit, would carry on|whom he formed for the purpose of His % 
thus choosing their own way, instead of ad 








thick layers of it, one of which forms the mattress, | within you. i 
the other is a coverlet. Linnzeus tells us that he| The object I have in view, is to invite you to|themselves up to the guidanceof His Holy Spirig | 
himself often made use of such a bed when travel-|love and serve that Almighty Being, who alone |and engaging in His service. ¢4 
ing in Lapland. These mossy cushions are so|can bestow true happiness upon you; todirect you| Again, recollect, that it is not only those wih ‘ 
elastic that a bed may be rolled up into a parcel|to that Saviour, who loved you and gave himself |are very wicked that are displeasing to the Ak 
small enough to be carried under a man’s arm,|/for you; and to that Holy Spirit, which is em-/mighty. Those who in any way break His com | 
and the inhabitants take them about with them|phatically styled ‘‘ the Comforter,” and which, as|mandments, those who yield to temptation, eyeg 
on their journeys. The Lapland women also make|you are attentive to its dictates, will produce in|in what they may consider very little things, aig — 
use of the gray bog moss, which is particularly} your minds that peace which the world can ral aor sinners before Him ; for we read that “gi 











































soft like a great fur or fleece. In this they wrap|give nor take away; to encourage you to walk in|unrighteousness is sin.” Who of us then egg” 
their infants, without any ovher clothing, and|wisdom’s path, which isa way of pleasantness and |say that we have not done many things with | 
a path of peace, and leads in the end to a state of which our Heavenly Father has been displeased? 
happiness 80 unspeakuble and full of glory, that| Do we not, on looking back, perceive that our sing — 
we can neither describe it in words nor conceive|have been many and grievous before Him, ang” 
it with our thoughts. that He might indeed justly have cut us off inoup 
But there may be some among you, who though |iniquities, and called us to answer before Him foe 
they do desire in the end to realize so happy an|the manner in which we had spent our preciong — 
experience, yet find that there is something which |time. Can we not perceive the hateful character” 
hinders them from earnestly seeking after it.|of sin, when we reflect that though “ the Lord ig” 
They feel religious duties burdensome to them ; |very pitiful, and of tender mercy,” yet that the — 
it appears hard to deny themselves, and follow| sinner who repents not of his wickedness, shallbg 
their crucified Lord ; their inclinations and wishes |addressed in the awful language, “ Depart from 
seem directly opposed to such a course, and those | me into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
things which they know to be wrong are more|his angels.” How must we have displeased our 
attractive in their view than those that are right.| Heavenly Father, and grieved his Holy Spirit, — 
To what shall weascribe all this but to the evil pro-) when we have departed from the right way, 
pensities of our own hearts, which we read in the|indulged in those things in which he delighteth 
Scriptures of truth, are “ deceitful above all things, | not. ’ re 
and desperately wicked.” Do you not at times| But are we left without any means of escape 
find that evil thoughts spring up in your minds,|from the eternal death which is decreed agains} 
leading into a line of conduct which is offensive|the ungodly? No—in the fulness of time, ag” 
in the Divine sight? If ever you have met with|cording to ancient prophecy, the Most High 
companions who have endeavoured to entice you/gave His own beloved Son, who “ bare our siti” 
to eommit a wrong action, have you not felt|in his own body on the tree, that we, being déad” 
something within, which urged you to fall in with|to sins, should live unto righteousness ;”: he” 
the temptations they have placed before you? —_|suffered for us, “ the just for the unjust, that he 
If you have felt these things ; if sometimes you {might bring us unto God.” “ that whosoever be © 
have seemed as though you could not enjoy any-jlieveth in him should not perish but have ever 
thing of a serious character, or asthough you felt|lasting life’’ And to enable us to avail ourselvé) 
a great delight in things which you know to be/|of the gracious offers of his love, the Bible inform 
displeasing in the Divine sight—then something|us, and our own hearts testify to the trath, that” 
of the deceitfulness and wickedness of the heart!our long suffering Father has bestowed upoa 
in a state of nature has been apparent. This is a one of us a measure of his Holy Spirit, 





co them in leathern cradles, which are also 
ined with moss; the little babes are thus com- 
letely protected from the cold, like young birds 
n soft and warm nests. The Greenlanders use 
their moss as tinder and for wicks to their lamps. 
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DYING DEATHS DAILY. 


Into ® sorrow-darkened soul 
A vision fall of peace there stole. 











Selected. 














































An Angel stood beside ber way, 
As forth she went at dawn of day ; ‘ 


And said, ‘‘O weary and oppressed ! 
Know that at evening thou shalt rest. 


“ The cross of iron, the crown of thorn, 
The weight of anguish thou hast borne, 


*¢ And e’en the sins thou hatest all 
From off thy weary soul shall fall ; 








To life and love and peace restored 
Within the presence of thy Lord.” 


Then thankfulness and glad surprise 
Flowed from the sorrow-laden eyes. 





































«* With hope so near of rest,” said she, 
“No sorrow more sball dwell with me. 





* No weight of care, no shade of gloom, 
Can pass the portal of the tomb ; 


* And light as air I’ll urge my way, 

If burdens fall at close of day.” 

The Angel lingered, and a smile 

Dawned o’er his pitying face, the while. 
“ O weak of heart and hope,” he said, 
“ Deem’st thou all peace is with the dead ? 


“Or that thy Lord can dwell more near 
To ‘saints in bliss than toilers here ? 


“ If but thou diest, day by day, 
To sins that clog thy homeward way, 


reason, dear young Friends, that you do not take|which reproves us when we do wrong, aud make 
a pleasure in those things which concern your /us feel peaceful and happy when we do right. 1 
bighest happiness. You have all read of the dis-| believe I may appeal to every one of you, whethét, 
obedience of our first parents in partaking of the|when you have committed an action which you 
forbidden fruit, and of their fall from the state of |know to be displeasing in the Divine sight 
happiness which they at first enjoyed ; they passed | you have not felt this Holy Spirit striving with 
from a state of innocence to one of sin and sepa-|you? Has it not caused sorrow for your trate 
ration from the Almighty; they could no longer|gressions, melted you at times even to tears, atthd 
enjoy his presence, which before they had delight-|thoughtof your having yielded to temptation, 
ed in, but were afraid, and hid themselves from |raised in your hearts earnest desires that you 
him. Such is our state by nature. We read|might be enabled to avoid every thing that ® 
that “all have sinned, and come short of the glory | wrong. 
of God.” I want to press most earnestly upon you, whem 
These considerations prove the importance of|ever you feel thus sorry for your sins, to be sti 
our witnessing a change of heart, that change to|and abide under the feeling; for be assured, that 
which our blessed Saviour referred, when he said, |it is indeed the Spirit of your Heavenly Fathét” 
“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the/that is thus striving with you. I entreat you, # 
kingdom of God.” You must be sensible that|you value your own souls, not to slight these vile 
while evil desires and wrong principles prevail-in|itations of his love, whereby he would show you 
your minds, you are not in a state fit for the|how you have offended him, and would lead 
kingdom of heaven. How sad is our condition gently along, nearer and nearer to himself. feat” 
while such is unhappily the case with us ; we can-|that tenderness of spirit is not cherished by the 
not even enjoy those things which are of unspeak-|dear youth of our Society as it once was. How 
ble importance to us. Instead of loving and serv-| mightily. has the Holy Spirit in former time 
ing the Almighty, we are following the devices of| worked upon the hearts of some in very early life. 
our own unregenerate hearts, doing in many re-| How have they been brought to fear the 
spects what seems most pleasant to us, without|their God, to be afraid of doing anything that 
taking much thought as to whether our actions would in any way offend him. They yielded tothe 
are right, or Otherwise, in the sight of God. And/| gentle drawings of the good Spirit in thpir hearts, _ 
L hav - : y,|is such a course of conduct pleasing in His sight, /even in whatsome would consider very small 
which is especially careful to provide for the reli-| who “is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and|unimportant things, and felt therein a rich 16 
and guarded education of its youth ; and aj cannot look on iniquity?’ We cannot fora mo-|ward, What a blessed state to be in, cherishing 
has been raised in my heart, lest the enemy| ment believe that it is. On the contrary how|that holy fear of God which is “the beginning 


“* Each night shall be a grave of care, 
Each morn thy resurrection fair. 


“ And daily be thy strength restored, 
By the dear presence of thy Lord.” 













For “The Friénd.” 
Address to the Younger Members of the Socioty 
: of Friends. 

An address to the younger members of our Soci- 
ty, having recently come afresh under my notice, 
it appears to me to contain matter that is instruc- 
tive and edifying, and, though published more 
than twenty years ago, to be well adapted to the 
present times. I venture affectionately to com- 
mend it to my young friends, and to ask for it a 
deliberate and serious perusal. 


ADDRESS. 

Having frequently, dear young Friends, felt 
much interested on your account, [ have believed 
that I should fail in my duty towards you, if I 
did not attempt to convey to you the concern 
which has rested on my mind, for your present 
and future welfare. 

I have thought of you as members of a Society, 
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wisdom !” May not only some, but all of you, be/all defilement, by the effectual workin 
gabled thus to yield to the work of the Spiritin}grace which came by Jesus Christ. i 
your ae that so you may come to experience) happily experience that change of heart which has|broadcast as with us, but in rows two feet three 
at “ sorrow 
ast a salvation, not to be repented of.” 
* Let not the enemy of your souls prevail with 
u, when at any time you feel sorry for something 
u have done, to think, “This is a very little 
thing ; this will not signify much ;” for remember, 
that nothing should be considered little which is| world to come. 
 atall displeasing tothe Almighty, or which stands 
jn the way of our doing His will. 
the danger of losing the influence of the Spirit of 
Trath ; for if we neglect its warnings, and turn| our pages a paper on Hallett’s improved Wheat, as 
sside from noticing its gentle chidings, we may suggested by his own observations, and the great 
fall by little and little. 
will tend more to advance those things which con-| though, in one sense, a purely agricultural topic, 
cern your everlasting peace, than yielding to the| we were anxious to have the matter appear in our 
smallest manifestations of the divine Spirit in| pages, as it introduces the whole ground of selec- 
If you are attentive to its monitions, t 
it will point out to you what is displeasing to| great interest to all our readers. 
our God ; and then, as you yield to its precious in- 
fuence, it will soften your hearts, and will cause 
sorrow at the thought of your having offended| crops or the improvements of varieties, by judi- 
your gracious Heavenly Father.’ How will it 
melt you into contrition before Him, and lead you}! 
two beg or Him; very earnestly, that He would for-| is bestowed on the matter by some of our farmers, 
give your transgressions, that He would pardon all 
your sins. Do you not perceive that this is a 
very different state of mind from that spoken of|small ones,—and by a very few more who, after 
atthe beginning of this chapter? It is indeed one| getting the finest seeds or sets, permit the indi- 
with which the Lord is well pleased; for ‘‘ the| vidual plants to have-room to develop themselves 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a bro-| properly. But these instances are rare. 
ken and a contrite heart he will not despise.” rule to hear objections to thin seeding ; and the 
He delights to see those who have neglected Him selection of proper seed is without general system, 
and grieved his Holy Spirit, seeking Him with|or more than a general impression that heavy seed 
full purpose of heaft, and inquiring the way to|is the best. 
Zion with their faces thitherward. ; 
Dear young Friends, if you happily yield to the} tions, of much profit to us, particularly from Ja- 
working of the Holy Spirit in your hearts, and|pan, the agriculture of which is conceded to be 
follow its dictates, your attendance of our meet-| superior to ours, in this, among other things, that 
ings for divine worship will at times become sea- they get much heavier crops from the same area 
tons of delight: your spirits will be contrited| than we do. 
before the Lord, and on such occasions you will] this excellence to the great attention they give the 
be enabled to rejoice in Him, and to joy in the|saving and the application of manures; but we 
God of your salvation. 
availing yourselves of opportunities of secret com-| nent success depend; but that thin seeding and|been much discussed and experimented upon. 


thubion with your God and Saviour. Your views| proper selection have much to do with these high| Discussion, however, cannot settle any such ques- 
and desires will become very different ; instead of] results. 


, Beeking to please yourselves, and to gratify your e 8 
own inclinations, it will be your highest aim to| that they are intimately acquainted with the fact 
know and to do the will of the Almighty. You|that a constitution can be given to plants by habit, 

‘will by degrees come to take a real pleasure in|as well as formed for them originally by nature. 
performing those duties which before were irk-| Fortune says: “They select the smadlest seeds 
fone to you; and blessed will be the effects pro-| from the smallest plants,—the most stunted suckers 
duced by this change of heart. 

I cannot doubt that some who may read these and check the flow of sap in every way. The pots 
lines, have in‘a good measure submitted to the|in which the plants to be dwarfed are set, are nar- 
influence of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, know| row and shallow, so as to hold little nutriment ; no 

_ What it is to hear and to obey the voice of Israel’s| more water is given than will actually keep them 

Shepherd, and are indeed sheep of his fold, lambs| alive ;” and other things are enumerated, until, 
of the flock of his pasture. 
times been warmed with love towards such of you| struggles against this treatment for a while, until|ciple did not also hold good in vegetable life. 
ts do indeed love the Saviour, whose hearts are 

often tendered under a sense of his goodness, and| when she quietly yields to the power of art,” and| efforts is thus stated in a recent work, entitled 

who feel very desirous on no account to offend or| the trees remain dwarf trees, satisfied and conten-|“ Agriculture, Ancient and Modern,” by the Old 
grieve his Floly Spirit. 

still to continue in those green pastures, and be-| breaker in the tribute of a sort of Rarey among 

side those still waters, where he has been gracious-| horses. 

ly pleased to lead them, and to feed them with 
food convenient for them. 


~ vance in life, lose none of that sweetness which| plants tend to diseased progeny; vigorous ones|licity it has attained, the large number of persons 
they have often enjoyed in the assurance of the| strong ones ; and productive ones produce in turn|who have been induced to adopt his plan experi- 
love of Jesus ; but, as they grow in years, may they 
“grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
And O, that all, of every class, may be favoured 
to know their hearts purified and from | are 
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of that|higher lands of Japan wheat and barley crops are 
ay they|extensively cultivated. The seed is not sown 
”’ for sin, which ‘ worketh re-| been alluded to, and in the end find the Saviour |inches apart. It is dropped in the drills by the 
that died for them, to be their salvation and hope|hand, about 25 to 80 grains perhaps, in patches, 
of glory ; so that they may with confidence rely |but each patch a foot apart from each other in 
upon him when walking “ through the valley of|the row.” By this means weeds and every thing 
the shadow of death,” and look forward with a|else can be thoroughly eradicated.” ‘The land 
well grounded hope of eternal happiness in the|is particularly clean, and the whole cultivation 
resembles a garden rather than a farm,” as we 
usually see it. Except to praise the appearance 
of these “highly cultivated farms,” Fortane 
does not say much of the produce,—he being so 
occupied with plant descriptions ; but we take the 
well known reputation of Japan farms for extra- 
ordinary fertility, to lose nothing at least by the 
knowledge of their thin seeding system. 

Selection of seed to produce permanent improv- 
, > 0 § ed varietics, though more of a theory than a prac- 
tion of varieties and close cropping,—a field of|tice with our cultivators, has at any rate few 

: 0 ; \ objections made to its utility,—but thin seeding 
It is scarcely possible to conceive the limits of|has many opponents, with various reasons. One 
the power of art to increase the productiveness of | that we have heard offered against it is that plants 
‘ 1 ) are so often drawn out of the ground in winter by 
cious care in selection of seed, andattention tothe| freezing and thawing, that much more than is 
individual health of the plant. Some slight care|required is sown, in order to allow for losses on 
. this score; but we take it that drawing out is 
who select the largest ears of corn for seed,—by | owing rather to a want of horizontal roots, which 
others, who use large sets for potatoes, instead of| thick sowing operates agaivst. The clover, with 
its long straight root is ofteuer drawn out than the 
humblest wheat plant. Thin seeding favors a free 
development of horizontal roots, and would guard 
against the losses which thick seeding is but at 
the best an expensive replacement. 

What we have said of Japanese culture, might 
introdace another question, equally important as 
thin seeding and selection, namely, whether it 
would not pay to sow wheat wide enough to hoe 
and clean it in the first few weeks of spring,—but 
we leave the point here. Certainly, we think, we 
should hear the last about wheat turning to chess, 
under such a cleaning system. 













(To be continued.) 
Recollect also 





At our request a friend has communicated for 


Be assured, that nothing| interest the subject has excited in England. Al- 
































It is the 


We may learn a lesson from more barbarous na- 













Superficial writers have attributed 





THIN SEEDING AND SELECTION. 
BY A. CO. 
These two points in Agricultural economy have 











Yes, you will rejoice in| think that not on this point alone does their emi- 






tion ; and experiment, unless systematically and 
perseveringly conducted, is of little value. An 
intelligent English farmer, Frederick F. Hallett, 
of the Manor Hause, near Brighton, had his atten- 
tion drawn to some points of resemblance between 
animal and vegetable life. The utility of a 
pedigree in stock wasestablished. The*progeny 
of a fine animal belonging to a fine stock, is likely 
to be fine ; while the character of the progeny of 
a fine animal belonging to an inferior stock, will 
be very uncertain. In other words, by careful 
and skilful management in breeding, through 


successive generations, fine qualities may become 
How has my heart at/as he states the result to be, ‘‘ nature generally| hereditary. He asked himself whether this prin- 


Their whole system of dwarfing plants shows 

























from stunted trees. Then they twist the stems, 














her powers of resistance seem to be exhausted,|He thought it worth the'trial. The result of his 





May these be favoured|ted for ever after; awarding to its persevering| Norfolk Farmer : 


“This gentleman farms altogether about 600 
acres, and possessing ample means for carying out 
The tendency of seeds is to perpetuate existing | his plans, he has ‘established a system in the cul- 
May they, as they ad-| constitutions, whatever that may be—diseased|ture of wheat, which, from the wide-spread pub- 


productive races,—all as a general rule. mentally, ard the success they have also generally 
On the other band the Japanese seem to under-| met with, is likely to produce a complete revolu- 
stand the great importance of permitting the plant/|tion in the practice of Wheat-planting.”’ 
to develop itself properly when the heaviest crops| The principle upon which Hallett plants is thus 
desired. The same writer says, “on the|explained by himself :—<Shortly after a wheat- 





plant appears above the ground, it begins to throw 
out new and distinct stems, upon the first appear- 
ance of each of which, a corresponding root-bud 
is developed for its support; and while the new 
stems tiller out flat over the surface, their respec- 
tive roots assume a corresponding development 
beneath it. This process will continue until the 
season arrives for the stems to assume an upright 
growth, when tillering ceases, and the whole vital 
power of the plant is concentrated upon the pro- 
duction of upright ear-producing stems. 

“The extent to which horizontal development 
may take place, is seen in the fact that the stems 
produced from a single grain, having perfect free- 
dom of growth, will, in the spring, while lying 
flat upon the surface, extend over a circle three 
feet in diameter, producing at harvest from 50 to 
60 ears. 

«That vertical development is dependent on 
horizontal growth being unimpeded, has been 
abundantly shown to me, in the observations I 
have made upon the growth of wheat under dif- 
ferent conditions. Fetus salt 

“ This fact is pregnant with practical inferences 
bearing upon the present mode of culture, which 
by the use of superfluous seed, crowds the plants 
and produces ears of only one-half the natural 
size. 

‘Tt has for the past twelve years, been my con- 
viction that a good pedigree is as valuable in 
plants asin animals ; and that in careful rearing 
of seed that has this qualification, lies our only 
means of materially increasing the produce of the 
cereals. We can not only perpetuate the advan- 
tages presented to us in an individual ear, but by 
the accumulation of selection, make further ad- 
vances in any desired direction.” 

By “ accumulation of selection,’’ he means the 
selection of the best seed from the best plants, 
yearafter year. By this method, “ in four years,” 
he succeded in increasing the size of the ear in 
the following ratio :— 


Length Containing No. of ears on 


inches. grains. finest stool. 
1857. Original ear, 4} 47 — 
1858. Finest ear, 64 74 10 
1859. Finest ear, 7% 91 22 
1860. West season, — ~- 39 
1861. Finest ear, 8¢ 123 85 


“Thus, by means of repeated selection and 
thin seeding, the length of the ear was nearly 
doubled, the contents nearly trebled, and the ¢i/- 
lering power of the seed increased five-fold. In 
the present year (1862), he has 90 acres seeded 
with from one peck to one bushel per acre, accord- 
ing to the period of sowing. His land is of the 
most ordinary kind ; the soil about 6 inches deep, 
over chalk. One field was said to be incapable 
of growing wheat at all; yet on this very field, 
with aseeding of one peck per acre, a crop of 48 
bushels per acre was raised this season.”’ The 
writer saw this, with the other crops, and can bear 
testimony to the remarkable length of ears, stout- 
ness of the straw, and fineness of the grain. 

(Concluded next week.) 

Effects of Bad Air.—At the request of the 
Royai Commission, which has recently reported on 
the condition of the Cornish and other metallifer- 
ous mines, Dr. Angus Smith examined the qual- 
ity of the air which the miners have to breathe, 
to the impurity of which is chiefly attributable 
the early breakdown in theirstrength. A healthy 
atmosphere may be taken to be one with 20.9 per 
cent. of oxygen, and .04 per cent. of carbonic 
acid gas. Late in the evening in the pit of Lon- 
don minor theatres, as much as 0.252 and 0.320 
per cent. of carbonic acid has been found; but 
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the average of above three hundred samples of air| Britain are capable of producing powerful . 
taken from these mines had 0.785. Two-thirds|tutions, and that the more watery districts of the 


of the samples presented an atmosphere exceed- 
ingly bad, and the worst parts of the mines had 
only about 18.69 per cent. of oxygen, and as much 
as 1.8 or more of carbonic acid—in one instance 
2.26 per cent. 

In order to test the effects of such bad air, Dr. 
Smith caused to be constructed a small, close 
chamber of lead, with windows sufficiently large 
that they might in any emergency be broken 
through for a way of escape. The first trial was 
made by sitting down in the chamber for an hour 
and forty minutes. This produced about one per 
cent. of carbonic acid, and the air became cheer- 
less. A young lady was anxious to be in the 
chamber when the air was such that candles 
would not burn. She was not much struck by 
the impurity of the air on entering, although the 
candles were threatening to go out. There was 
not quite nineteen per cent. of oxygen, and there 
was rather more than two per ceut. of carbonic 
acid. No one had been breathing in the chamber, 
so that organic matter from the person was absent, 
and that makes a great difference. She stood five 
minutes perfectly well, making light’ of the 
difficulty, but suddenly became white and could 
not come out without help. 

On another occasion a still greater amount of 
carbonic acid was present in the chamber, but it 
was not accompanied with a corresponding loss of 
oxygen, for the gas was driven in upon pure air ; 
there were 20.19 per cent. of oxygen, with 3.84 
of carbonic acid. Two persons got headaches in- 
stantly, and were unable to stay above seven or 
eight minutes. Dr. Smith stayed twenty minutes, 
but felt very anxious to get out, as his movements 
were made with great haste, and both midd and 
body betrayed symptoms of feverish activity. The 
face was flushed, and the lungs acted more rapidly 
than usual. In fact, there was a burning haste 
to live, as if life were afraid of being put out. 
It seems to him impossible to endure four per 
cent. of carbonic acid for any length of time. 
There was a very remarkable lowering of the pulse 
and as this happened regularly he puts it down as 
the result of poisoning with carbonic acid gas, 
and asks whether it may not suggest a mode of 
lowering the pulse in a fever. 

These experiments show the great mischief that 
must arise from the impure, unwholesome air in 
metalliferous mines. The men call it “ thin,’ 
“poor,” “dead ;”’ the effect is slow poisoning. 
The explosions of gunpowder produce sulphide of 
potassium, the effect of which is probably like 
that of sulphide of hydrogen, but from its acting 
more slowly there is distributed over a long period 
that death which might ensue instantly, and so, 
in chemical phrase, the effect is dissolved in 
health, and becomes disease. Gun-cotton seems 
to promise to perform the work of blasting with 
less injurious influence upon the air. 

In the coal districts, where, on account of the 
dangerous gases, great attention has been given 
to the proper ventilation of the mines, the mor- 
tality (accidents excepted,) is considerably less 
than in the metalliferous districts, and this shows 
that the excessive mortality in the latter is not 
caused by the mere working under-ground in dark 
galleries. 

Dr. Smith touches incidentally in his report 
upon various points of practical importance. He 
notices the purifying effect of rain upon the air, 
of which there was such a scarcity last year. 
Moisture with a high temperature is oppressive, 
but moisture with a low temperature improves the 
air, and he holds that cold and moisture in such 
amounts as those in which they are found in Great 


kingdom present in many instancés the 
healthy spot. Still, in relation to ventilation hg © 
notes that “‘ chemical-action, and with it the ff 
ings, demand a certain amount of warmth first ~ 
and above all things. No function can go on 
without it. You may live hours, days, or yeam — 
in badly ventilated places, with more or less dig. ~ 
comfort and danger, but a draught of cold air may 
kill like a sword. In railway carriages, in h we 
also, the great instinct of man is first to be 5 
enough ; and he is quite right. Such a universal | 
instinct must not bé sneered at.” —Znglish Paper, 
ee Ae 
The outward Sabbath was a type of the pure 
rest which Christ gives to those that believe ig | 
his name ; for, indeed, they that truly believe iq — 
him do enter into rest, and cease from their owg — 
labours and workings of themselves, and witnesy — 
God’s working in them, “ both to will and to dg 
of his good pleasure.’’— Penington. ‘3 


THE FRIEND. —§ 


SEVENTH MONTH 29, 1865. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. # 
We learn from the account published in the 
British Friend, that London Yearly Meeting ‘ 
vened on Fourth-day, the 24th of Fifth month ~ 
last, and that the attendance was larger than hag — 
been usual for several years past. The Represen 
tatives were all present except seven, and for the” 
absence of these satisfactory reasons were assig 
Epistles was read from all the Yearly Meetings” 
with which London Yearly Meeting js in corres 
pondence. In the Epistle from Ohio, allusion ig” 
made to the fact that there is another body of 
Friends under the same name. 4s 
The circumstance of there being still no ie 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, occasioned” 
some remarks in the way of regret, and the 
pression of an opinion that the fault was not proy” 
bably all on one side. Another Friend explained 
how the case stood, showing that the body ia” 
Ohio with which London Yearly Meeting com 
responds, is the one which seceded, and which 
on that account, the Yearly Meeting of Phil 
phia refuses to acknowledge and to corres 
with. ‘ 
Inthe afternoon the report of the representa; 


tives respecting clerks was read, and the i 7 


. 
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proposed being acceptable to the meeting, 

were appointed accordingly, viz., Joseph Or : 
for Clerk, and Joseph Spence and Joseph S. Fry 
as assistants. 

At this and the following sitting next morning, 
the answers to all the Queries were read, together 
with minutes or testimonies respecting Friends 
deceased. These were five in number, relating t@” 
Peter Bedford, John Budge, John Nayler, Elise 
beth Greenwood, and Mabel Hipsley. The a” 
count of distraints for ecclesiastical and military 
demands was read, amounting to upwards of four 
thousand three hundred pounds. On Fifth-day 
afternoon the consideration of the state of society 
engaged the attention of the meeting. On Sixth 
day morning meetings for Divine worship were 
held. In the afternoon the consideration of the 
state of Society was resumed and concluded. 

Essex Quarterly Meeting presented a propos 
tion on the subject of tithe-rent charge, with the 
view of the Yearly Meeting allowing that charge 
to be paid by such as had no conscientious sera 
ple against doing so. The Quarterly Meeting did 
not, it was stated, seek to weaken or abrogate the 
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s testimony. against all ecclesiastical de- 
mands, but they considered tithe-rent charge had 
ceased to be of an ecclesiastical character. In 
addition to a series of reasons in writing, one of 
the Friends appointed by Essex Quarterly Meet- 
jing to support the proposition, spoke at some 
length in confirmation of these reasons. A repre- 
sentative from the same Quarter mentioned that 
the proposition had not been adopted with any- 
thing like unanimity. The discussion which en- 
sued on this proposition, showed that the subject 
was a dificult and embarrassing one—in regard 
to which considerable diversity of views existed. 
Some Friends were prepared to adopt the proposi- 
tion, but it appeared very objectionable to others. 
One of these reférred to the high character of our 
original testimony against tithes, and particularly 
to the minutes adopted by the Yearly Meeting of 
1861, and he thought it was a very serious thing 
to act contrary to views so recently confirmed. 
The Society is called upon in its collective capa- 
city to abrogate what it has held for two hundred 
years~> Every thing now, excepting church-rates, 
is classed under tithe-rent charge, though the cir- 
cumstances and characters of the demands are 
often very various. He thought Friends would 
entirely give up their testimony by adopting the 
proposition. Another Friend said he believed 
the proposition ran counter to the spirit of the 
Book of Discipline. Beyond our own Society, our 
action is looked upon with interest. Many thought 
that Friends weré «throwing away their religious 

rinciples. He could never draw a distinction 

tween tithe-rent charge and church rates. An- 
other member said that none of the arguments 
brought forward in favour of the change had con- 
vinced him that Friends have not as much occa- 
sion to refuse to pay tithe-rent charge as they had 
to refuse to pay tithes two hundfed years ago. 
There must be some points of union in a religious 
society like ours, and he believed this was one of 
the most important. It was finally concluded 
that it would be inexpedient to prolong the dis- 
cussion, and the meeting caine to the couclusion 
to let the matter stand over until next year. 

Second-day afternoon, the 29th, minutes were 
read from Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, and 
from Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire 
Quarterly Meetings, proposing their union. The 
subjects appeared to have been brought forward 
with the concurrence of both the meetings inte- 
rested, and they were left at liberty to carry out 
Similar minutes were 
presented from Derby and Notts and Lincoln- 
shire, proposing their union into one Quarterly 
Meeting. These also received the approval of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The report of Ackworth School for the year 
ending with the close of 1864, was read. The 
average number of pupils was 274—three less 
than in the previous year. The average cost was 
£25. 7s. 9d., being £1. 2s. less than in 1863. 
The expenditures had exceeded the income nearly 
£400. The Committee recommended a small in- 
crease in the rates of charges, namely, from £12, 
£16, and £21, at which they at present stood, to 
£13, £18, and £24. The proposed alterations in 
the scalé of payment were sanctioned by the 
Meeting. 

A report from the General School Meeting was 
read, comprising a summary of the reports of the 
twelve different schools under the care of the So- 
ciety, including several in Ireland. Some of these 
schools appear to be designed chiefly for the chil- 
dren of persons more or less connected with the 
Society of Friends. In this connection it was 
stated that the number of such children in th 
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and other places. 









them were growing up with few advantages of|ments. The 
Tt was stated that within the limits|and he ho 

of one monthly meeting in Ulster, there were 400|a mere profession among these poor people. 
persons so connected. Brookfield school was favor- 
ably spoken of. 
but was still quite full. 


It had recently been enlarged, 


A minute of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 


and Elders was read, informing the meeting that 
Joseph B. Braithwaite bad been liberated for re- 
ligious service in some parts of North America; 
also a minute from the morning meeting, that 
Joseph J. Neave had been liberated for religious 
service in North Carolina, &c. 


A report was read from the committee appointed 


in 1862 and continued last year, with two objects 
in view. First a visit to Friends in Ireland ; and 
secondly to hold a conference with women Friends 
from each Quarterly Meeting, to consider what 
could be done to make our meetings for discipline 
especially those of women Friends, more interest- 
ing. It was stated that a very general and accept- t 
able visit had been paid to all the Meetings of|they were now about to separate under a feeling 
Friends in Ireland. The committee recommended 
several changes in the manner of conducting 
Meetings of Discipline, the most important of 
which were, that for all matters of common in- 
terest, excluding those of an administrative or 
disciplinary character, Quarterly, Monthly, and 
Preparative Meetings, should be held by men and jelection of 184 liberals and 102 conservatives. The 
women Friends jointly, and that, subject to the/|liberals have lost 18 places and gained 24, so that the 
judgment of each meeting, it was desirable to in- 
vite the attendance of those who habitually come 
to our meetings but are not members, to those 
joint meetings of men and women Friends; but 
that such liberty shall not be extended where the 
recording of a minister or the liberating of one 
for religious service shall be the subjects of con- 
sideration. 
recommendations resulting in their final adoption 
by the Meeting. 
posed change would lead to a too great and indis- 
criminate attendance of their Meetings for Dis- 
cipline by non-members, to the hindrance of right 
deliberation. 


A long discassion ensued on these 


Some Friends feared the pro- 


Fourth-day afternoon.—Minutes from the Meet- 


ing for Sufferings were read respecting the natives 
of New Zealand, and the coloured refugees in 


North America. A Friend took the opportunity 


of making some remarks on the subject of emigra- 


tion, addressed especially to his younger Friends. 
He hoped that those who could find any opening 


at home would be very careful indeed how they 


threw it away for the supposed advantages of a 
foreign land. The golden side was not the only 
side. There was generally a total sacrifice of 
domestic comfort dnd of religious fellowship by 
those who went to New Zealand, India, China 
The pursuit of the things of 
this world seemed often entirely to interfere with 
better and holier aims. 

Minutes were read from the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings in reference to the Friends who had been 
travelling in foreign lands. Those Friends then 
gave the Meeting some account of their respective 
journeys. Isaac Robson had been in the south of 


France, visiting the little companies of Friends | 


there. He had also been among the Waldenses, 
with whom he held nine meetings; proceeding 
into Italy he and his companions found more open- 
ness among the people than they had anticipated. 
It was encouraging to witness the general eager- 
ness for the Scriptures and for religious tracts in 
various places. Russell Jeffrey gaye some ac- 
count of his journey to India. 

Fifth-day morning.—Isaac Sharp gave an in- 
teresting account of his travels in Greenland. He 
visited about 400 miles of coast, and was at nearly 


north of Ireland is quite large, and that many of/all the Moravian and Lutheran missionary settle- 





that there was something more than 


It 


was mentioned that Isaac Sharp had in prospect 
a visit to Labrador. 


An epistle to Friends generally in America on 


the probable termination of the war, and the anti- 
cipated extinction of slavery, which was referred 
to the large committee to prepare, was produced 
and read, and after careful consideration adopted 
by the meeting. The drafts of epistles to all the 
Yearly Meetings which are now in correspondence 


with that of London were read, part of them at 
this time, and the remainder on Sixth-day morn- 
ing, when the meeting convened for the-last time. 
The general epistle was read and adopted with 
very little remark. 

The clerk then read the concluding minute 
which spoke with thankfulness of the way in 
which Friepds had been enabled to perform the 
business which had come before them, and that 


of solemnity, hoping to meet at the usual time 
next year, if the Lord permit. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 14thinst. The 
elections for members of Parliament appeared to be the 
all engrossing topic. The returns received show the 


indications are that the government will have no in- 
creased strength in the new Parliament. 

The ship Mercury, at Havre, from New York, reports 
having picked up eight passengers from a boat of the 
burned ship Wm. Nelson, and five other passengers.from 
pieces of floating wreck. A bark was seen near by, 
which it is supposed may have saved some others. 

Telegraphic communication with India has been in- 
terrupted, in conseqnence, as is supposed, of a fault or 
break in the Persian Gulf cable. It has been finally 
settled that the Great Eastern, with the Atlantic cable 
on board, will leave the Nore on the 15th, and Valentia 
about the 19th inst. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull at a small de- 
cline. Sales of the week 45,000 bales. Middling 
uplands, 19d. Breadstaffs quiet and steady. Red winter 
wheat, 8s. 6d.a 9s. Consols, 90. U.S. 5-20, 714. 

The Spanish government has notified the Pope of its 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy. 

A private telegram announces that the Pope has ex- 
communicated Maximilian. The Papal Ministry having 
declined to attend a banquet at the Mexican Embassy, 
it is reported that the Embassy will shortly be with- 
drawn from Rome. 

There had been rumors of the appearance of the 
cholera at Constantinople and Smyrna. They have 
been pronounced unfounded, but a short quarantine has 
been established between the two ports. At Alexandria 
the disease was abating ; it remained stationary at Cairo. 

The late&t intelligence from Hayti shows that the in- 
surrection is still confined to Cape Haytien. 

he government is able to take the city, but desires 
to spare the effusion of blogd necessary in a direct 
attack. 

President Geffrard has issued a proclamation to his 
people, assuring them that the motto “ Liberty and Fra- 
ternity” of the insargents is a sham. He offers amnesty 
to the inhabitants of Cape Haytien, and urges them to 
expel the rebellious leaders. 

According to a statement published by the Moniteur, 
the revenue of Mexico has immensely iftreased under 
the new regime. The returns for the first quarter of the 
present year amount to 4,962,066 piastres, against 
2,173,408 in the same time last year. This great in- 
|crease is due chiefly to the augmented produce of the 
customs duties on imports and exports. 

Unirep Stat#s.—Pardons to the Rebels.—Applications 





for pardon are received at Washington at the rate of 
from one hundred to two hundred per day. Pardons, 
though extended with a good deal of liberality, are not 
granted in all cases. The applications come chiefly 
from the $20,000 class, who are desirous to hold their 
lands, now that they have lost their bondmen. 

The Southern Mails—The Postmaster-General has 
arranged the compensation and other preliminaries for 
resuming the transportation of the southern mails at the 
earliest practicable period. 


The Close of the War.—In, acogrdance with instruc. 
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tions from the War Department, General Canby has 
issued an order directing that all officers and enlisted 
men about to be mustered out, and who desire to re- 
main in the south-west, be discharged at such con- 
venient points as is consistent with the interests of the 
service. rm 

By direction of the President, all prisoners of war, 
including the rebel generals, are to be released on parole 
upon taking the oath of allegiance. 5 

During next month 12,000 horses and 14,000 mules 
will be exposed to public sale in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, New Jersey, Indiana and 
the District of Columbia. This will close such sales by 
the government. 

It is stated in official quarters, that it is the intention 
of the government to reduce the army to 100,000, if not 
to 50,000 men, at the earliest possible time. The dis- 
bandment of troops at Washington commenced about 
the last of the Fifth month. From 5th month 30th to 
7th month 17th, there were sent home over the Balti- 
more and Qhio Railroad alone, 208,037 men, 11,813 
horses, and 6950 mules. 

Emigration to the Far West.—Our people flow toward 
the Pacific States in proportion to the influx here from 
Europe. Between 6th month 15th and 3vth, no less 
than 2247 emigrant teams, with 18,000 head of cattle, 
passed Fort Laramie for western regions ; almost the 
same number passed in the first half of the month, and 
in the Fifth month it was computed that 5000 teams 
and 40,000 head of stock went over that route. 

The Telegraph to Europe through Russia.—The barque 
Golden Gate, and the steamer G. S. Wright, of the Rus- 
sian telegraph expedition, sailed from San Francisco on 
the 12th for the Gulf of Anadio and shores of Behrings 
Straits. The land force of the expedition comprises 
about 1500 men. The land work is to go on at once, 
on the whole line from New Westminster to near the 
mouth of the Amoor river, a distance of 4000 miles. 

Kentucky.—The Louisville Journal states that the 
negroes are rapidly leaving the State, and swarming 
into the adjoining States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Over 8000 of them had within a short time been fur- 
nished with passes for that purpose. 

Tennessee.—President .Johnson has telegraphed to 
Gov. Brownlow,that the laws passed by the Tennessee 
Legislature must be obeyed, and that all illegal voters 


at the approaching election shall be kept from the polls, 
The Governor is directed to call upon General Thomas 
for assistance if necessary. 

Arkansas.—Gov. Murpby has informed the President 
that hereafter he will not recommend for pardon any 
residents of that State who have participated in the re- 


bellion. He says, this class of persons gave such de- 
wdonstrations on the fourth inst., and on other recent 
occasions, as satisfied him that they had better be kept 
on long probation. ? 

North Carolina.— A considerable portion of the 
coloured inhabitants appear to have acquired some pro- 
perty. -In Newbern 305 coloured men paid taxes on their 
incomes, Ten men reported incomes exceeding $3000 
each, four between $2000 and $3000 each, eighteen be- 
tween $1000 and $2000 each, and one hundred and ten 
incomes of between $500 and $1000. Encouraging ac- 
counts have been received at Washington of the pro- 
spects of restoration in North Carolina, and it is stated 
that a majority of the planters are pursuing a humane 
and judicious course toward their late slaves. The 
people are generally anxious to welcome the advenf of 
emigration from the North, and the influx of northern 
capital. The administration of Governor Holden is re- 
presented to be popular. ' 

South Carolina.—A delegation from South Carolina, 
headed by Gov. Perry, and including four Speakers of 
the United States House of Representatives, had an in- 
terview recently with the President of the United States 
on the subject of pardons, and the affairs of their State 
generally. Thty gave assurances that the constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery would be ratified by 
South Carolina as soon as the Legislature assembled. 
The majority of the South Carolina planters, though so 
recently the most uncompromising advocates of slavery, 
have already begun to look on emancipation as really a 
benefit to them, and are inclined to the opinion that 
compensated labour will in the end be far more profit- 
able and satisfactory to the landowners of the State 
generally. All the principal South Carolina crops ex- 
‘ cepting rice are represented as yielding abundantly this 
year. Rice cultivation has been much neglected owing 
to the disorganization and confusion incident to the 
change from the slave to the free labour system. 

Georgia and Alabama.—In consequence of the present 
scarcity of food in these States, orders have been issued 
that no more refugees from Georgia and Alabama shal] 


be transported southward from Louisville, except upon 
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special authority from Commissioner, Fisk. Refugees 
from these States, desiring to return to their homes, will 
not be transported south unless they can show clearly 
that upon their return they will not become a charge 
upon the government for their sustenance. The Selma 
(Ala.) correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, states that 
considerable quantities of cotton are awaiting transpor- 
tation to. the seaboard. Many planters are offering their 
plantations at very low prices, dissatisfied with the free 
labour system, while others are with tie northern emi- 
gration. : 

The Stock of Cotton at the South is probably overesti- 
mated at the North. A correspondent writing from 
Montgomery, Ala., says, that careful enquiry has satis- 
fied hint that there is only about 770,000 bales in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The rebels | 
burned 60,000 bales at Columbia, and 80,000 at Mont- 
gomery. Attorney-General Speed’s opinion upon claims 
for cotton captured by Sherman in Savannah is pub- 
lished. He decides that all cotton taken by military 
force in insurrectionary districts is captured property, 
within the meaning of the statute of 1863, whether | 
owned by loyal men or not. é 

Seamen.—Owing to the discharge from employment 
in the navy of large numbers of seamen, there are now 
more than can readily find employment in the mercan- 
tile marine. Their wages have fallen from $50 a month 
to about one half that sum. Six months ago the ad- 
vance to Liverpool was $130, now it is only $25. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 456, including 10 
deaths of soldiers. There were 75 deaths of cholera in- 
fantum, 33 of dysentery, and 25 of convulsions. 

New York.—Mortality last week 591, a decrease of 
69 from the mortality of the previous week. ’ 

The Freedmen.—The Secretary of War has ordered 
that, to secure equal justice and the same personal 
liberty to the freedmen as to other citizens and inhabi- 
tants, all orders issued by post, district or other com- 
manders adopting any system of passes for or subjecting 
them to any restraints or punishments not imposed on 
other classes are declared void.” General Howard has 
received from the Assistant Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, in Louisiana, a detailed report of the 
condition of affairs in this district. The assistant com- 
missioner states that the freedmen, with some excep- 
tions, are industrious and obedient. Many of them are 
engaged in cultivating plantations which have been ap- 
portioned them by the assistant commissioner. In other 
cases, where they work for their late masters, freedmen 
are allotted certain days in the week to cultivate land 
for themselves, the crops when gathered to be given 
them in lieu of money. It is said that eighty planta- 
tions in Louisiana have recently been confiscated. These 
embrace many of the finest sugar estates of the southern 
country. Conway, the government agent, is making 
arrangements to divide up these estates into forty-acre 
lots for freedmen and poor whites. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on’ the 24th inst.—New York.—American gold, 143. U. 
S. six per cents. 1881, 106}; ditto, 5-20, 104}. Balance 
in the Sub-Treasury, N. York, $56,112,481. Superfine 
State flour, $5.50 a $6. Shipping Ohio, $7.30 a $7.60. 
Baltimore flour, $7.30 a $8.15. Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.39 a $1.43; red western, $1.65; amber do., $1.82 a 
$1.85. Oats, 57 a 61 cts. Rye, 98 cts. Yellow and 
mixed corn, 83 a 85 cts. Middlings cotton, 47 cts. Cuba 
sugar, 103 a 124; refined, 19 ax19{. Wool, western 
and Ohio fleeces at 60 a 70 cts.; California, 25g 38 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $6.25 a $6.75; extra and 
family,, $7 a $8.75. Prime red wheat, $1.80 a $1.90; 
white, $2.10 a $2.20. Rye, $1.10. Yellow corn, 95 cts. 
Oats, 65 cts. Of beef cattle about 1400 were sold at 10 
a 11 cts. for common, 12 a 14 for good, and 15 a 16} for 
prime. Five thousand sheep sold at 6 a 64 cts. per lb. 
gross. Hogs brought $15 a $16 the 100 lbs. nett. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Abiel Gardner, N. Y., $2, to No. 8, vol. 
39; from Christopher Allen, Jr., Io., $4, vols. 36 and 37. 


WANTED. 


Tho Trustees of Friends’ School at Crosswicks, are in 
want of a competent Friend as Teacher, to open the 
school early in Ninth month, 

Application may be made to Joel H. Middleton, Cross- 
wicks, Burlington Co.; or to to Samuel Allinson, Yard- 
ville, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


WANTED, 


A Teacher for the “Shelter for Coloured Orphans.” 
Application may be made to Hannah R. Newbold, No. 
643 Franklin street ; or Elizabeth Rhoads, Germantown. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be 
after the summer vacation, on the first Second-day ig 
the Ninth month next, the Boys’ school being situated 
on Cherry street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school. 
on Seventh street, between Cherry and Race streets, 

The course of [Instruction now adopted in the 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec. 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific, and 
classical studies. During the winter months, lectares 
on scientific subjects are delivered, illustrated by appro. 
priate apparatus and experiments. ‘ 

The course of study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geome. 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical 


|phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com. 


position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars early ig 
the session is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should dogo 
as early in the season as possible. Application may be 
nrade at the school-rooms on and after the opening of 
the schools. 

These schools are deserving of the patronage and 
support of our members, offering as they do great ad- 
vantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 
children, and the chargessbeing quite moderate. 

The attention of Friends js also invited to the Primary 
Schools in the Northern and Western Districts, where 
provision is made for the careful elementary iostraction 
of children too young to enter the principal schools, 

Philada., Seventh month, 1865. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SHELTER FOR » 
COLOURED ORPHANS. 


Arrangement has been made by which any article left 
at Parker’s*Grocery Store, corner Eleventh and Market 
streets, (one of the city offices of Martin’s West Philada. 
Express) will be conveyed to the Shelter. 

Fruit and vegetables will be particularly acceptable 
and will be gratefuliy received as contributions. - 

Whatever is sent should be plainly marked “ Shelter 
for Coloured Orphans, West Philadelphia.” 


Bags or baskets will be returned to Parker’s Grocery ~ 


Store. 
Perishable fruits should be left either on Fourth-day or 
early Fifth-day morning. f, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josaua H. WoRTHING- 
ton, M. D. : 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuarias Eutis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila« 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. } 


222222, 


Diep, in Westmoreland, Oneida Co., N. Y., the 5th of ‘ 


Ninth month, 1864, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
David Peckham, EL¥anor Pows.t, a member of Westerft 
Monthly Meeting, in the 72d year of her age. Ha’ 
passed through great affliction, she retained her integ= 
rity tothe end. When the Bridegroom came she weit 
forth to meet him with her lamp trimmed and burning. 

——, on the 23d of Fourth month, 1865, Saran Onoa- 
SON, in the 86th year of her age, a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 

——, suddenly, on the 16th inst., Carnartne Swee- 
PARD, an esteemed member of the Northera District 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 11th of Fifth month, at the residence of 
his son, in Philada., Isaac Puiuips, in the 72d year of 
his age, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, ia 
which he had acceptably served in the stations of over 
seer and elder for a number of years. He was deeply 
interested for the welfare of our religious Society, and 
for the support of the precious doctrines and testimonies 
of the christian religion as held by our worthy prede- 
cessors, and we believe was concerned to live a life 
consistent therewith. The language of his example was, 
follow me as I have endeavored to follow Christ, and 
has left a savor behind him that will be sweet to 
relatives and friends. We trust our loss is his eternal 
gain, and desire to be enabled to use the language of 
Job, “ the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. : 


~~ _ 


WM. H, PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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